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Who was it who presented a two-volume work to 
his editors with the apologetic note: “If I had had a 
bit more time it would have been in one volume”? 
My problem differs. To deal with “Evangelism and 
the City” in a slender paper is asking the impossible. 

First, there is that current flood of books to reckon 
with, among them: Cities and Churches, edited by 
Robert Lee; God’s Colony in Man’s World, George 
W. Webber; Only One Way of Life, George F. Mac¬ 
Leod; Light the Dark Streets, C. Kilmer Myers; 
Revolution in a City Parish, Abbe Michonneau; The 
People Are the City, Kenneth and Ethel Miller; Free 
in Obedience, William Stringfellow; The Suburban 
Captivity of the Churches, Gibson Winter; The Cross 
and The Switchblade, David Wilkerson; a flood of 
pamphlets from councils of churches—city, state, na¬ 
tional and world, together with denominational tracts 
of varying worth. Who can digest, let alone master 
this sea of knowledge and be less than negligent on 
the many other fronts of occupational demand un¬ 
less he be a specialist? I am not! 

Second, the descriptions given for our salvation 
within these covers have such wide divergence that 
oftener than not the residue is a wide blur of be¬ 
wilderment, confusion and frustration. 

Third, in an age of rapid change, the pace is often 
so swift that yesterday’s hoped-for answer is today’s 
anachronism'. 

Fourth, these contradictions which trouble our 
national life are all intensified in the city, intensified 
with an awesome ruthlessness. Science is providing 
so many ultimate alternatives; the abolition of pov¬ 
erty and disease or the annihilation of the race. We 
lionize our fellow citizen who rides a rocket into 
space, and pillory some of our fellow citizens who 
ride a bus in Montgomery, Alabama. 

We live in a nation enjoying fabulous wealth yet 
there is a world inside our land where when it rains 
at night everyone gets up and moves his bed, “where 
refrigerators are valued to keep food safe from rats, 
where children in winter sleep on floors in burlap 
bags and the X rays at age 12 look like old men’s. 
Where students drift hungry and apathetic through 
school (or become indigent drop-outs and are sen¬ 
tenced to social dependency) and their parents die 
ten or twenty or thirty years earlier than their coun- 
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trymen. . . # We live in a land which declaims the 

virtues of freedom and yet demands conformity by 
the nature of the widespread rewards it heaps upon 
those who do conform. These contrasts are all height¬ 
ened in the city. 

What Is the City 


Is it rhetorical to ask, “What is the City?” Some¬ 
one has prophesied that “the logic of 20th century 
America is the city,” New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Dallas, Los Angeles. And, we are told, the major 
length of the eastern seaboard from Portland, Maine 
to Norfolk, Virginia will be one vast conglomerate 
city within the lifetime of those casting their first 
ballot in 1964. 

The city is a conglomerate. More, it is many cities, 
not merely five boroughs that constitute the City of 
New York. It is the cities, or neighborhoods, within 
the city that make the city. Look at my town for in¬ 
stance: ** There is that “silk stocking” section in 
which live the fabulous, the elite, the wealthy, the 
worldly, the wise, the Rockefellers, the Morgans, the 
Nixons, the Hoovers, the Guggenheims, the Morses, 
you name them. 

But, hard by and just a bit north divided by an 
invisible line live one square mile of Italians, Puerto 
Ricans and American Negroes numbering about a 
quarter of a million. Their problems are not unique 
among coastal city dwellers. Tragically, they are a 
common denominator and include racial discrimina¬ 
tion, inadequate housing, broken and crippled 
homes, overcrowded ghettoed schools, delinquency, 
juvenile and adult, vice of every variety known to 
man, an apathy concerning life born of paralyzing 
meaninglessness in the very core of the personal self, 
a cosmic and social loneliness which drives to mad¬ 
ness and to anarchy. 

Just beyond this section another large national 
group is striving heroically to maintain its culture 
patterns against a swift tide of difference. Then there 
is our university community, more than a quarter- 
million students attending some of the world’s finest 
universities. Also, financial marts, industrial and 
fabricating establishments whose claim to fame is in¬ 
ternational and whose economic processes support 
some twelve million souls, a population larger than 

* Saturday Evening Post —12/21-28/63. 

** Manhattan. 
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most of the countries represented in the United 
Nations. Skyscrapers house not only the business 
community but increasingly provide cliff dwellings 
for our citizens with all benefits and debits there¬ 
unto pertaining. 

An Ocean of Humanity 


Practically every class represented in the corporate 
life of a democracy is here, from the abysmally de¬ 
pressed morally, economically, socially, to those shot 
into the financial orbit of the multimillionaire strat¬ 
osphere, the Pulitzer and Nobel Prize elite and the 
spiritual Franciscans of piety. And what of religion, 
in particular, the Christian Church? Is it any won¬ 
der that someone has commented that the CHURCH 
IS DROWNING IN AN OCEAN OF HUMANITY 
WHILE HUNTING FOR MEN! Our Gospel sug¬ 
gests we should rejoice in the transition of a one- 
class city or neighborhood to a multi-racial, multi¬ 
cultural community. Alas, it is not so! Old ways are 
treasured and new opportunities are shunned, or so 
paralyze us that we are either immobilized or we pick 
up our tent of the Ark of the Lord and flee to the 
suburbs. 

In many ways New York City is the epitome of 
our time, and it illustrates our universal dilemma. 
Its monoliths of steel and stone provide the perfect 
mark for atomic attack, but also the city can be¬ 
come the unique demonstration of the possibilities 
for racial brotherhood and non-violence. The lofty 
peaks of the city can be perfect beacons for destruc¬ 
tive planes, but the city also houses the parliament 
of deliberation through which “planes can be 
stayed,” and their mischievous errands forestalled 
and ultimately outlawed. 

Something New Under the Sun 

All of which is to say, “Cities ARE increasingly 
something new under the sun. Former things are 
passing away and our cultural strains ARE chang¬ 
ing. Among the former things that are passing away 
is the tightly knit, closely guarded local church 
banded by class and circle. The something new that 
must be born is NOT the Gospel but the manner of 
sharing that Gospel. If Evangelism is “getting the 
good news around” how do we do it in our cities? 
Look at but one facet of the city’s life, the apart¬ 
ment dweller comprising more than half New York 
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City’s population of ten millions. What are the char¬ 
acteristics of this type of living: 

“1. Inaccessibility. 

2. Apartness (come and get me). 

3. Small families in the main. 

4. Non-family households. 

5. Preponderance of adults (80% are over 21). 

6. Anonymity. 

7. Density of population. 

8. Mobility. 

9. Port of entry.” * 

How does one share the Good News in this 
phenomenon? 

How Do You Get to the Door? 


One of my illustrious colleagues made a national 
magazine’s columns some time ago with his com¬ 
ment, “The quickest and most effective way to reach 
people for Christ is through the doorway of the home. 

. . . Evangelism’s best hope is to structure its plan, its 
approach to reach persons in families.” When I was a 
minister in Leonia, New Jersey, or Mt. Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania, I cbuld have agreed that nothing was 
more effective than “the doorway to the home.” How 
do you get to that “doorway” in those skyscraper com¬ 
plexes, each housing more than 20,000 souls, that I 
see from my office window? This is only one horn 
among many of the dilemma. 

In striving to make some worthwhile contribution 
to this meeting, I sought help from my District Su¬ 
perintendents whose responsibilities entail super¬ 
vision over some types of city work, cities varying 
from the mammoth which is New York, to Pough¬ 
keepsie, New York (38,300); Paterson, New Jersey 
(143,663) ; Bridgeport, Connecticut (156,748) ; New¬ 
ark, N. J. (405,220). Their responses were not re¬ 
assuring, and this is no cause for reflection on their 
competence, their fidelity, or their consecration. It 
does say something as to our dilemma. 

Each of these men is an avid reader of the Bible 
and The Methodist Story. He requests the helps for 
which this Board of Evangelism is famous. Period¬ 
ically he asks an illustrious member of this staff to 
“visit the District.” Dr. Harry Denman has been our 
guest and benefactor. All the men have surveyed their 
fields. Conferences of every hue have been held and 


Frederick A. Shippey. 
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learned “findings’’ mimeographed. The Superintend¬ 
ents are faithfulness personified. 

Rock Bottom Comments 


After a careful reporting of “what is being done,” 
what are some of their rock bottom, skeletonized 
comments? I’ll read a few and let charity be your 
prime virtue in the listening. Wrote one, “I do not 
find new or novel items of ‘inner-city’ programing 
here—rather, a courageous struggle for survival. ...” 
Another summed it up, “We have a Fisherman’s 
Club, a Community Chaplain supported by the 
Council of Churches for institutional service and 
Union Lenten Services. That’s about it.” Another 
man wrote, after detailing some of our projects in 
changing neighborhoods, such as social work, sum¬ 
mer camps, community recreation, vocational forays 
among adults, store-front church adventures, and “the 
usual personal evangelism services, very effective in 
this Area, pastor is exceptionally good in this field. 
A very personal witness is carried out through the 
Church School.” Another wrote, “Our approach is 
traditional, and it is running into problems in its 
Evangelistic outreach.” 

Another confided, “With regard to your request 
for a statement on ‘Evangelism in the City,’ I fear 
there is nothing too definitive being accomplished 
on this District, although there are indications of 
genuine concern that something should start hap¬ 
pening in this sphere. Individual churches, of course, 
have active Membership and Evangelism Commis¬ 
sions, thank goodness, and they are reaching out to 
attract the unchurched and the disenchanted. But, 
this is what they ought always to be doing.” He then 
mentioned some items which he thought were apart 
from the “normal program of evangelism.” An Inter¬ 
denominational Inner-City Parish, a chaplaincy spon¬ 
sored by the Council of Churches, overtures to 
Puerto Ricans, a Youth Center, interdenominational 
in appeal, a multi-racial ministry whose primary em¬ 
phasis is social and recreational. He concluded on 
this dismal and defeated note. “This is about it. I 
wish I could state that there is something really sig¬ 
nificant happening, but that would be only a frag¬ 
ment of the truth.” Then came a wild note. “How¬ 
ever, the potential is present. THAT IS OUR 
HOPE.” So it is. The question remains for him, for 
his District, for all of us. How do we realize THAT 
HOPE? 
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Most Fertile Mission Field 


This is a hope whose field of realization is the 
widest known to the Christian Mission today. One of 
our Lutheran colleagues commented: “The largest, 
most fertile and promising mission field in the world 
today lies within a circle whose center is Times 
Square and whose radius is 40 miles long.” I heartily 
agree! It is a field we have in our midst, a field that 
is an enigma, a riddle, for many, but for us it should 
be a possibility of unequalled proportions to make 
Christ Lord. But how? 

A young man fresh out of seminary was asked what 
method of evangelism he used. His crisp reply, “I 
tell people to bring others to church and then I 
preach to them.” To this one can only ask “You do? 
Tell us what happened!” If this behavior is com¬ 
mon among the products of our seminaries, the com¬ 
ment of a neighbor is right on target. “Our seminaries 
are doing a perfectly splendid job training clergy for 
service in the late nineteenth-century Church.” A like 
comment reminds us that most high level military 
strategy is set to fight the last war. Such is the bond¬ 
age of the human mind and imagination and its 
normal lethargy. I write it hesitatingly, but I do 
wonder upon occasion whether the basic presupposi¬ 
tions and programs of our Board of Evangelism are 
oftener than not suited to a world that has changed 
and is no more? 


An Historic Word 


An historic word may not be amiss. We should be 
reminded that ours is not the world of the 18th and 
19th centuries. Barbara Heck could plead, “Preach 
to us or we shall all go to hell.” And, Jonathan Ed¬ 
wards could edify his hearers by describing the gory 
torments of hell. Try that today! Horace Bushnell 
and his succeeding host assured us that love never 
did fail, and God was love. But, love must become 
embodied in social justice, said Peabody, and Rau- 
schenbusch and Gladden, and their tribesmen. Piety 
must be more than pity. It must engage in warfare, 
banishing all occasion for the rise of the cries of race 
and clan. And, our time having been more honest 
toward doubt than honest to God, scans the skies 
hourly wondering, shall the night bring life or death. 

We emphasize control of the world and control of 
one another, but are loathe to admit we “are not our 
own, but belong to another who made us.” Plural- 
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ism and fluidity are our new deities. Piety and The¬ 
ism are words captive in ancient rubrics. We who 
serve are told the Church is an institution far more 
interested in saving its corporate hide than in saving 
the lives of those not members of the club. We are 
told the Church is out of touch with our world, and 
its ministry is not trained or equipped to minister 
to human need. A bishop of an ancient church writes 
a book of startling popularity assuring the reader 
that if we were honest to God we would admit the 
above indictments, and probably start all over again. 
Rather wistfully he assures us that it will be worth 
the doing because “God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself.” 

This is the touchstone where we begin. If we are 
not committed to the faith that God’s redeeming 
work can be known and shared here and now, that 
this work is eternally difference-making for every 
person, then we are of all people either the most 
hypocritical or the most miserable. 

The main business of the Christian is evangelism 
—evangelism which “endeavors to seek and to find, 
to invite and to bring, to enlist and to commission 
all God’s children. . . .” # How? 


Traditionally Evangelistic 

Traditionally, we are an evangelistic people. Re¬ 
vivals, the preaching of the word in dramatic form 
and with dramatic format, these have been our coun¬ 
tersign. In measuring the effects of the campaigns 
of the man who is Mr. Evangelism today—Billy 
Graham—the best one could say, “He dignified re¬ 
ligion. He enthused those possessing latent embers 
of enthusiasm.” He “got a good press for religion 
and the churches.” He “got” very few persons for 
the Lord of creation. His impact upon the two cities 
where I have observed his work was dignified polish¬ 
ing of the tarnished saints with practically no moral 
or ethical impact upon the life of the city as a whole. 

For me, the preaching of Dr. Ralph Sockman, and 
before him, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, was infinitely 
more valuable and determinative of the good life. It 
is difficult for me to imagine any evangelist today 
providing a substantial impact upon most of our 
urban centers by means of the conventional and tra¬ 
ditional techniques. In a related vein, community 
preaching in a community church must find wider 
relevance than it presently presents, relevance in dic- 

* Outier, "Theory and Practise in Evangelism.” 
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tion, in content, in activity outreach, and commu¬ 
nity involvement. 

The preacher, the parson, is no longer the person 
in most urban communities. In a pluralistic society 
few men dominate the community as did Beecher, 
Parkhurst, Jefferson, Fosdick, Merrill and Holmes. 
Names and persons well-known in one culture circle 
are as foreign to another as though they were star- 
dwellers. To be sure, such names as Powell, King, 
Abernathy, Jones and Galamison are presently in our 
news beams. Their impact upon the community as 
signifying their profession, or the loyalty that sup¬ 
posedly claims their total allegiance could seldom be 
guessed, and if guessed might provide no clue as to 
the redeeming work of the Author of that loyalty. 

Intensity of Involvement 

Only an intensity of cultivation within the im¬ 
mediate vineyard can help compensate for this wider 
loss. That intensity must include an involvement 
with the community enterprises, social, educational, 
economic, mass communications media, and political 
tugs of war. City scattered sheep increase the im¬ 
possibility of the shepherding task, unless the sheep 
are shepherds in turn, unless they are genuinely 
“priests” by virtue of their eternal calling. 

Anonymity is not only the lot of the average city 
dweller, it becomes the enforced role of the pastor, 
the minister, the city taken as a whole. 

If the Church is to be the Church in the inner 
city, it must in Auden’s words, “go native in every¬ 
thing save in faith and morals.” If I understand what 
the author means, I would agree as this refers to the 
minister of the church. Although, there should 
never be any doubt as to the character quality of the 
man, no compromising with “native means” will 
finally win salvation’s ends. Only a pastor committed 
to the city and its people can finally provide the life 
and service required. The man who accepts a city 
parish as a way station to the suburb or the county 
seat, is misappointed and the responsibility must 
rest upon the appointing powers. I have great sym¬ 
pathy with William Stringfellow’s advice: 

“First, Christians have to live awhile in the 
streets before they can know how to minister to, 
how to LOVE, the people of the streets and how 
to understand, to accept and enter into, the ac¬ 
tion on the streets. . . .” * 

* William Stringfellow—“Free in Obedience”—Pages 4 and 42. 
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A man with both eyes on another appointment, 
will never meet the requirement. 

Stringfellow continues: 

“If I were a bishop in one of the great cities, I 
would not show my compassion for the trauma 
and violence of city life by building, financing, 
and consecrating any more church buildings or 
parish houses. . . . First, there has to be a depth 
and passion of involvement. ... If I were a 
bishop, I would first of all devote myself to walk¬ 
ing the streets, trying to see the inner-city for 
myself. I would . . . make myself available to 
the voices that can be heard in the taverns and 
the tenements, on the street corners, and in 
the shops. First, I would try to hear the city, if, 
indeed, the city would tolerate my presence long 
enough to permit me to listen. Then ... I would 
go out to scour the land to find perhaps five hun¬ 
dred Christians—men and women, clergy and 
laity—to commission and send into the city. 

When I had found and called these mission¬ 
aries, I would tell them they were to go, prob¬ 
ably in pairs, into the city and just live on what¬ 
ever means of survival prevailed in the block or 
neighborhood to which they were sent; they 
would have to live, in so far as possible, as those 
to whom they were sent. I would instruct them 
upon their arrival that they should do only one 
thing: knock on every door. Most doors would 
not be opened, at least not readily. But when a 
door opened, the missionaries would say: ‘We 
have just come to be with you because God cares 
for your life, and, because God cares for your 
life, we also care for you.’ Period. There would 
be nothing more. . . . There would be just the 
bare announcement of God’s love and the free¬ 
dom which that love gives people to love each 
other.” 

This is a task for the unusual, the uncommon, the 
totally consecrated and committed. Apart from such 
as these, who is sufficient for the task? 


A City of Refuge 


The very building we call the church may be a 
debit in the community if it stands as a fortress re¬ 
pelling the neighborhood because of its insular mem¬ 
bership and its icy aloofness. On the other hand it 
may be an oasis, a City of Refuge, if it represents the 
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Open Door Policy that “All who are in need are 
welcome here.” 

In creating such relationships the sects have been 
far more successful than the status-claiming denomi¬ 
nations. Their membership is usually lower class. 
Their need for social warmth and security is wide. 
Their education is meager and so are the academic 
qualifications of their clergy. Their theology is 
termed bizarre but it meets their hunger for the dra¬ 
matic and that assurance which their turbulent world 
demands. Their places of meeting are the upper 
rooms, store-fronts, abandoned lofts, or churches 
from which the respectable have fled. Yet, their num¬ 
ber is growing and their success in proclaiming the 
Gospel fruitfully is astonishing, partly because they 
expect it to be so, partly because they are willing to 
pay the Gospel’s price in startling sacrifice. Of their 
members they demand loyalty to His Name and 
grant assurance in His Name. They demand sacrifice 
for Him and they promise reward through Him. 
They demand discipline for His sake and they re¬ 
ceive His blessing. The sect provides a society within 
a society. Augustine’s Two Worlds are present in 
the here and now. With a striking ability they are 
building that Other City in our midst. Someone on 
this staff or some other for this Board of Evangelism 
should give far greater study to these groups and 
movements than apparently we have done. We should 
not be too assured in our complacency to learn the 
manner of His coming among us in ways we do not 
quite understand, or which we even believe unclean. 

Small Groups 


The small groups for study and prayer, formerly 
our stock and trade, are returning. The experiments 
of Robert Raines, and several men in our Area tes¬ 
tify as to their validity and worth. A half-hearted 
approach, or a skeptical or cynical launching will 
avail little or nothing. These may include couples, 
meeting in the evenings for discussion, prayer, testi¬ 
mony; or, married women meeting in the morning, 
after the youngsters are off to school, for prayer and 
sharing; or, breakfast meetings with the harried man 
who must be on time lest he lose that job. All these 
groups should be the kindling core which provides 
the assurance of shipmates sailing the same seas, dar¬ 
ing the same rough waters, and promising aid in the 
face of shipwreck. 

Work among those of “mature years” should de¬ 
mand more of our attention. These are the lonely, 
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the “burned out” who have not sold out to apathy 
or given up the tug to be persons, the forgotten and 
the friendless. The “how” of it I cannot provide ab¬ 
solutely, only experimentally. The necessity I do 
affirm. 


Rebellious and Recalcitrant 


But what about that moving, wriggling, scream¬ 
ing, rebellious, recalcitrant, irreligious, irreconcilable 
mass known as the youth of our city—the leading 
characters of every West Side Story? Generally speak¬ 
ing we must go where they are if we would get them 
to come where we are. Only the indigenous can com¬ 
municate with these indigenous. Only those willing 
to have their hearts broken in the attempt to win 
another’s heart should work among them. Only those 
who believe in His limitless love and the absolute 
power of His love need apply for membership in 
God’s Union of Grace and servanthood among these, 
his children. Rather than detail any program, I sug¬ 
gest you spend an evening with at least two volumes 
in this field. I commend C. Kilmer Myers’s Light the 
Dark Streets , David Wilkerson’s The Cross and the 
Switchblade. 


College and University 

Nothing has been said about that unusual mission 
held—the college and university campus. New York 
boasts a student population of a quarter million. Old 
methods, including the time-honored Wesley Foun¬ 
dation, the Newman Clubs, the Canterbury Clubs 
the Luther Leagues, etc., are waning influences in 
our city. We are striving valiantly to win competence 
in this echelon of the world-wide mission of the 
Church. Yet, within our national walls we are mak¬ 
ing an almost negligible imprint. The most hearten¬ 
ing information received from spending an evening 
reading our first semester’s report of work on the 
campuses of New York City under a “new deal” was 
the simple word, “We do have a Gospel that must be 
shared,” but we do not know how. We are learning. 
We are neither discouraged nor dismayed. 

Lest this continue endlessly, I would summarize 
the drift of these remarks. 


Gargantuan Enigma 

The city is a gargantuan enigma, half-demon, half¬ 
saint, which will not disappear because we have not 
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conquered it. Rather, its size and complexity will 
increase. Every day’s truce or neglect of the city 
makes its challenge sharper and our defeat more 
certain. 

The city is a semi-amorphous organism, inter-de¬ 
pendent yet lacking fundamental unity, often being 
engaged in subtle civil war with no loyalty com¬ 
mending itself to the entire community. 

The city church is the child, or the instrument, of 
a method of social organization no longer dominant 
and in many places not even a fond memory. 

However, man being man, we believe he is made 
for the word of the Gospel. Being made for it, how 
does that “colony of heaven” communicate with him? 
How does it get the saving word abroad to those who 
are non-residents of that colony? 

A few suggestions which have appeared: 

1. We, who claim membership in that “colony,” 
must be committed beyond life itself to the truth, 
the validity, the necessity of the Gospel for all men. 

2. Those, so committed, cannot escape the endless 
urgency to share their commitment in joy. These 
must be enlisted for this task as we enlist for our 
ministry abroad. Nothing less will do. 

3. If this colony of heaven, the local church in the 
city, is committed, it will not be a social or philan¬ 
thropic club, but Christ’s community of love. 

4. If those other colonies of heaven—the wider 
church—are likewise committed, they will help pro¬ 
vide “a living” for those who are living in the city, 
even as they do for those living beyond our shores. 

5. If we are committed we shall be restless and 
weariless in that exhausting but never-ending de¬ 
mand that we love, and love and love! Love enough 
to forsake comfortable old ways for bleak new op¬ 
portunities. Love enough to risk failure rather than 
admit defeat. Love enough to demand a continuing, 
troubling visitation of His spirit rather than being 
satisfied with the memory of an “experience” we had 
during our yesterdays. 

Dimensions of Our Task 


The nature of our society and the dimensions of 
our task as God’s colony may be faintly discerned in 
the followftig: A surprising company has recently 
visited our shores, being lionized by hundreds of 
thousands of our youth, rewarded by riotous applause 
and fantastic wealth, as well as an invitation to re¬ 
turn for more of the same. Two members of this 
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company were interviewed and shared their notions 
as to life. Said the one, “I don’t suppose I think much 
about the future. I don’t really give a damn. Though 
now we’ve made it, it would be a pity to get bombed. 
It’s selfish, but I don’t care too much about humanity 
—I’m an escapist. . . . The only thing I’m afraid of is 
growing old. I hate that.” 

The second member contributed the following: “I 
know the bomb is ethically wrong. I suppose I could 
do something like wearing ban-the-bomb things. But, 
it’s something like religion, that I don’t think about. 
It doesn’t fit in with my life. ... I don’t feel I have 
to be religious. I may need it as I grow older to com¬ 
fort me when I’m dying. But now, as far as I’m con¬ 
cerned, I can rot.” 

These observations on the thought, life and as¬ 
pirations of our youth were contributed by John 
Lennon and Paul McCartney, stars of the British 
Beatles. Has the Gospel ever said anything to these 
young men? Does it have anything to say? If so, who 
will say it? And, these are symptomatic of a malady 
found widespread in our land but primarily in the 
jungles which are our cities. 

Remembering the above, I recall another scene in 
our town. Two boys are bent on human destruction 
as they prowl a neighborhood in search of their 
enemy. They are met by the parish priest, “You’ll 
never understand us,” one complains. 

Father Myers replies, “Willie, what do you call 
me?” 

After a moment the boy replies, “Father.” 

“Willie, what do the other Knights call me?” 

A longer silence and then, “Father.” 

“Willie, if you call me Father, what does that mean 
that you are to me?” 

The boy looked as though he wanted to cry. “I, I 
am . . . your son.” 

“And they.” 

“Sons.” And he handed over his razor. 

The City of man demands persons who will give 
their lives so that these may become sons and daugh¬ 
ters of the most high, citizens of the City of God. To 
this we are called. God forgive us that we have given 
so little heed to His call. 


THEOLOGY tlfiRARr 
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